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“By beauty of shapes I do not 
mean, as most people would sup- 
pose, the beauty of living figures or 


of pictures, but, to make my point 
clear, I mean straight lines and 
circles, and shapes, plane or solid, 


made from them by lathe, ruler 
and square. These are not, like 
other things, beautiful relatively, 
but always, and absolutely.” 


Plato: Philebus 51 C. 


“For beauty three things are re- 
quired. First, then, integrity or 
perfection. . . And also a due pro- 
portion or harmony. And again 
clarity: whence those things which 
have a shining color are called 


beautiful.” 





St. Thomas Aquinas: Summa 





Theologiae, I, q. 39, a. 8. 











A view of part of the Exhibition of Modern Architecture now nearing the end of its twenty months’ tour 


CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS 


This month another of the Museum’s traveling ex- 
hibitions, the International Exhibition of Theatre Art, 
will begin its tour of the country. The Worcester 
Art Museum in Massachusetts is the first among the 
institutions on its present schedule, which lasts until 
January 1935 and includes ten cities in the United 
States. 

In arranging a tour for this exhibition, the Museum 
again extends its activities beyond New York. Peo- 
ple living in many different parts of the country will 
have the opportunity of seeing a comprehensive col- 
lection of stage settings and costume designs through 
four centuries from eleven different countries. Very 
few of the designs have been on exhibition outside 
New York and most of the material has never before 
been shown anywhere in this country. 


Museums, Schools, Department Stores 


This is the tenth of the traveling exhibitions which 
the Museum has sent out in the past two years. These 
exhibitions have been held in 54 different cities in 
the United States and Canada. Participating insti- 
tutions include 22 museums, 14 colleges, 10 schools, 
12 art galleries, 6 clubs and 4 department stores. 

As this list indicates, the exhibitions appeal to 
varied groups of people. Colleges and schools wel- 
come exhibitions which illustrate recent develop- 
ments in the history of art with material otherwise 
rarely seen by students. Department-store executives 
welcome exhibitions of architecture and _ painting 
which can be used in conjunction with their displays 
of house furnishings. The art committees of clubs use 
the exhibitions to interest their members. 

Directors of civic museums throughout the country 
appreciate these circulating exhibitions. The Director 
of the City Art Museum in St. Louis, Mr. Meyric R. 
Rogers, two years ago wrote: “From my experience 
here in St. Louis and in Baltimore I know how difili- 
eult it is for the museum at a distance from New 
York to obtain worth while exhibitions of modern 
work without the expenditure of an amount of time 


on the part of the museum executive out of all pro- 
portion to the calls of other sides of his work, to say 
nothing of the duplication of expenses incidental to 
exhibition. ...I am sure that museums of high 
standard throughout the country would welcome op- 
portunities of getting two or maybe three exhibi- 
tions every year the quality of which they could be 
assured would be up to the standards of the Modern 
Museum.” 

The Museum’s department of Circulating Exhibi- 
tions has grown rapidly from its inception. The elab- 
orate first International Exhibition of Modern 
Architecture was made possible in its extent by 
subscriptions from a number of the principal mu- 
seums in the country. Following an extraordinarily 
well-attended showing in New York, this exhibition 
was sent to each of the subscribing museums, in each 
of which it was received with acclaim and apprecia- 
tion. Comprised of 10 models and 75 photographs, 
as well as plans and explanatory wall-placards, of 
recent and projected buildings designed in the so- 
called International Style, the show did much to 
clarify the problem of modern architecture and at 
the same time proved a stimulating body of material 
for the student and critic. 


Education in Modern Architecture 


In response to many requests for an exhibition 
similar to but less expensive than this large archi- 
tectural display, the Museum then organized the 
Photograph Exhibition of Modern Architecture. This 
contains the same photographs, plans and charts as 
the first exhibition but substitutes enlarged photo- 
graphs for the models so expensive to prepare and to 
transport. The educational value of this exhibition 
is emphasized by many letters received from univer- 
sities and smaller art galleries which could not afford 
the original exhibition. 

The demand for this type of exhibition prompted 
the Museum to circulate its Exhibition of Early Mod- 
ern Architecture: Chicago 1870-1910. Because it is the 
only graphic presentation of the birth of the sky 
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FUTURE EXHIBITIONS 
Machine Art, March 6th to April 30th. Directed 


by Mr. Philip Johnson, chairman of the Department 
of Architecture. This will include Industrial Items 
(springs, ballbearings, light bulbs, tubing, pistons), 
Household Appliances (kitchen sinks, bathroom units, 
saucepans), Scientific Instruments (microscopes, tele- 
scopes, vernier gauges), Chemical Glass and Porce- 
lain (beakers, petri dishes, and erlemeyers), House 
Furnishings (ash trays, lamps, chairs, vases). 

All these items will be chosen from the point of 
view of machine—-as opposed to craft—design and 
manufacture; for their simple finish and proportion 
rather than for “modernistic” design. 


LECTURE 


On Thursday, March 15th, at 8.45 p.m., Mr. Philip 
Johnson will give an address in the Museum on 
“Machine Art.” Admission, $1.00; free to members. 


RADIO 


The series of broadcasts on “Art in America,” given 
under the auspices of the American Federation of 
Arts with the co-operation of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Metropolitan Museum of New York and 
the National Advisory Committee on Radio in Edu- 
cation, continues every Saturday at 8 p.m. over NBC 
until May 19th. 
plates is being published in connection with these 
talks. 

Next fall the broadcasts will be continued with the 
added co-operation of the Museum of Modern Art to 
cover the period from 1865 to the present day. 


A catalogue illustrated with color 


BOOK COMMENT 
Art Now, by Herbert Read. Harcourt Brace. $2.50. 

This is not the usual book on modern art. No 
gossip adorns the argument, no picturesque detail, 
no hackneyed explanations, no easy formulae. The 
author says: “I enjoy modern art with . . . enthusi- 
asm. This book is not an attempt to defend ex- 
tremes ... in a partisan spirit. It only deserves the 
name of criticism if it reaches beyond the personal 
standpoint to one which is universal—this is to say, 
philosophical or scientific.” 

There are five chapters which were originally lec- 
tures given at Welsh colleges and the Courtauld In- 
stitute for the History of Art in London. “Back- 
ground” gives a lucid historical summary of various 
philosophical and psychological theories of art. After 
dismissing Croce, the author concludes that no con- 
temporary philosopher has given art “an adequate 
or just place within a unified view of the universe.” 
“From Science to Symbolism” expounds the methods 
of Cézanne and Matisse. German expressionism is 
historically as well as philosophically surveyed in the 
chapter “Subjective Realism.” The fourth chapter 
concerns “Abstraction,” and the fifth, “Subjective 
Idealism,” examines Picasso, Paul Klee and Super- 
realism. Several important movements are not con- 
sidered at all. The vigorous reaction towards the 
sensuous painting of Courbet and Corot; the renewed 
interest in brutal accurate realism, which is anything 
but “objective”; and the evocation of mood through 
pictures of architecture and landscape—these con- 
temporary problems are neglected, perhaps justifiably, 
for they could all be called revivals. Still, had Mr. 
Read known mural painting in Mexico, the United 
States, Italy and Germany, he could scarcely have 
written that since the baroque period “the work of 
art is a spot on the wall, a cabinet picture for the 
delectation of the individual: the rest is reproduc- 
tion and imitation.” 

“Art Now” is international in spirit if not in scope. 
The book is dedicated to the German Max Sauerlandt, 
recently dismissed from a Hamburg museum because 
of his interest in the very artists which Read dis- 
cusses. The Frenchman, Jean Cocteau, offers a front- 
ispiece dedicated to the author. And an American, 
McKnight Kauffer, the best known poster designer 
in London, provides the dust jacket. Within the 
covers two Americans are mentioned, William James 
(a philosopher) and Sandy Calder (a constructivist). 

The 128 illustrations are remarkable for their 
freshness and variety and above all for their very 
recent date. But in a book on fundamentals what is 
the value of reproducing shameless imitations of 
Picasso by Souverbie, Braque, Bacon, Kirchner, Roux 
and Ghika? It is curious, too, that four plates should 
be devoted to Henry Moore, who is not mentioned in 
the text, while four pages are given to Edvard Munch, 
who is not illustrated at all. It is hard to believe 
that Mr. Read had much to do with choosing the 
illustrations except to insist that they be contempo- 
rary. 

Herbert Read, formerly a professor at Edinburgh 
University, has recently assumed the editorship of the 
Burlington Magazine. Among his publications are 
“Collected Poems 1913-1925,” “Reason and Roman- 
ticism.” “The Meaning of Art,” and “English Prose 
Style.” “Art Now” is his twelfth book. 

A. H. B., Jr. 
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scraper, the show has been particularly welcome in 
colleges and universities. To quote Kenneth Conant, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture at Harvard Uni- 
versity: “The exhibition is a necessary part of the 
education of anyone who wants to know anything 
about American Architecture.” 

Early in October, 1932, the Museum sent out its 
“Brief Survey of Modern Painting in Color Repro- 
duction,” arranged to illustrate the development of 
painting during the last fifty years. Before it started 
on its nation-wide circuit, it was sent to leading high- 
schools in New York City. So many requests for 
the exhibition were made during the first six months 
of its tour that the Museum was forced to duplicate 
it. The continuous demand for these exhibitions is 
easily explained. Loan exhibitions of original paint- 
ings are very difficult for even the largest and wealth- 
iest museums to obtain, since so many of the finest 
pictures are in European museums or in private col- 
lections. It is seldom that one has the opportunity 
of seeing as representative a group of modern paint- 
ings as this collection of color-facsimiles presents. 
Students are handicapped by the fact that few books 
on modern art are illustrated in color. Undoubtedly 
the tardy appreciation of much contemporary paint- 
ing is traceable in part to the inability of black and 
white prints to do justice to original compositions in 
which color plays so large a part. The prints in the 


exhibitions reproduce the texture of canvas and brush- 


strokes so convincingly that the gallery visitor is 
tempted to rub a finger over the surface to convince 
himself that they really are paper prints. If the 
budget permits, the “Brief Survey” will be enlarged 
and its catalog, now out of print, will be republished 
in a revised and illustrated edition. 

The Museum is also circulating an exhibition of 
color reproductions and black and white prints of 
Diego Rivera’s famous frescoes in Chapingo, Cuer- 
navaca and Mexico City. These plates form the port- 
folio published by the Museum. 

An exhibition which affords apparent contrast to 
the rest of the circulating shows is the collection of 
American Folk Art. It represents the work of the 
untrained artists and craftsmen of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Among these relics of a simpler age one 
is constantly surprised to find a piece of wood-carv- 
ing, a plaster statuette, or still life which is expressed 
in an idiom almost indistinguishable from much 
modern work. 

Not even the great amount of publicity which 
Whistler’s “Portrait of the Artists Mother” has re- 
ceived can account for the attendance records set by 
this painting. It was brought to this country from 
the Louvre for the Exhibition of American Painting 
and Sculpture held at the Museum of Modern Art in 
November, 1932. Since its arrival more than a mil- 
lion and a half people have seen it in New York, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Columbus, the 
Chicago “Century of Progress” Exposition, Cleveland, 
Kansas City and Baltimore. Toledo, Dayton and Bos- 


ton will also show the picture before it returns to 
Paris. This portrait is probably as well-known to 
Americans as any ever painted. Much has been writ- 
ten about it and numberless reproductions of it have 
been published, but its popularity is lasting. 
ELopie Courter, 
Secretary, Department of Circulating Exhibitions. 


FILM COMMENTS 
CATHERINE THE GREAT 


Czinner ) 


(Directed by Paul 


A delightful movie from England in which settings, 
costume, dialogue call for particular praise. Elizabeth 
Bergner gives an original and intelligent study of 
Catherine, and the rest of the cast including Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., in the difficult role of Catherine’s 
crazy husband is unusually good. 


NANA (Directed by Dorothy Arzner) 
Not Zola’s nor Manet’s “Nana,” but Anna Sten’s, 
and quite refined. 


THE STREET OF SORROW (Directed by L. G. W. 
Pabst) 
Greta Garbo’s second movie, revived on Broadway 
in rather mutilated condition, but of considerable 
artistic and historical importance. 


GIRLS IN UNIFORM (Directed by Leontine Sagan) 
One of the most satisfying and beautiful of movies, 
recently released with English dialogue. Avoid like 
the plague its imitation, “Eight Girls in a Boat.” 
Ir1s Barry. 


Drawing by A. Heythum of Czecho-Slovakia for the 

setting of Eugene O’Neill’s “Desire Under the Elms” 

produced at the State National Theatre in Prague, 1925. 

From the International Exhibition of Theatre Art 

which will be circulated among American museums 
during the next twelve months 





